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Help Hoover win the war! 

Potter had a good meeting. 

The biggest bunch of patriots ever represented 
in a Wisconsin gathering was the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association of 1917. 

Pittsburgh gets the summer meeting of the N. 
E. A. 

He 


drove home the essentials of American citizenship. 


Steiner wasn’t pro-German as predicted. 


Eat less wheat and meat! 


Corson was good, of course, that goes without 
saying. 

The climax of patriotism linked with the teach- 
er’s duty, was reached in Harvey’s great speech on 
Saturday morning. 

Every Wisconsin teacher should read, analyze 
and commit to memory the resolutions adopted by 
the Association. You will find them in this num- 
ber in bold face type. 

Save the sugars and fats! 

The Council of Education did a good work. 
Only one discordant voice on the question of loyalty 
was heard within its chambers. Wisconsin may 
have disloval representatives in congress who are 
looking for pro-German votes, but the teachers of 
this state are not in sympathy with them. 

Crabtree and Finegan deserve a pat on the back 
for removing the Department of Superintendence 


meeting from Atlanta to Boston. The hotel situa- 


tion at Atlanta looked like another Mobile deal. 


Boston will take care of the crowd and do it right. 


Eleven German text-books out of 350 examined 
are reported as undesirable for use in Minnesota 
schools by a committee appointed by the state 


public safety commission. And in Wisconsin? 


The Wisconsin Educational History is on the 
way. Has your school subscribed? See your board 


immediately and have it attended to. 


Meatless Tuesday and Wheatless Wednesday—is 
every family in your community observing them? 


Are you? 


Wasn’t that one quiet election? It was a great 


tribute to McIver’s popularity. 


LOYALTY AT THE ASSOCIATION. 


President Wilson is looking to the teachers of 
this country for the training of its citizens to back 
up the armies in the field, on and under the high 
seas, and in the air. His appeal is not in vain so 
far as Wisconsin teachers are concerned. No con- 
vention ever gathered in this state where a greater 
spirit of loyalty was exhibited than at the last 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
Milwaukee. In the carrying out of the program, in 
the hotel lobbies, in small and large groups—every- 
where—the one great topic was uppermost in the 
minds of all. The ringing resolutiong passed on 
Saturday morning and printed elsewhere in this 
issue tell the world that Wisconsin is not the 
disloyal state which its misrepresentatives in con- 
gress have led the rest of the country to believe. 
Never since the advent of the Civil war has there 
been such an opportunity for the teacher in a 
Wisconsin school to do his duty as now. There 
should be no hesitation on the part of the instruc- 
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tor of youth to aid and assist in every possible way 
the struggle of this government and its allies to 
down Prussian autocracy and bring the world into 
a living, vital democracy. 


In framing the resolutions the Council of 


Education, spurred on by the efforts of Principal 
Miller of the Wisconsin high school, expressed in 
their recommendations the sentiment of ninety- 
eight per cent of the teachers in convention as- 
sembled. Only one discordant voice, that of Prin- 
cipal Dominic H. Schuler, of Milwaukee, was 
heard in this connection. 

In the final draft of the fifth paragraph of the 
resolutions it was deemed necessary to shorten the 
same for the sake of brevity. This paragraph re- 
lates to the conservation of citizenship, and we are 
fortunate in being able to present here the original 
draft, which is as follows: 


“With humility, but the firm resolution, we 
realize also our own responsibility, and the very 
great responsibility of teachers everywhere, for 
the most vital convervation of all—the conserva- 
tion of citizenship. In this frightful, selfish at- 
tempt of an autocratic government to force 
brutality and materialism upon the world, mil- 
lions of the finest men that civilization has pro- 
duced have been—and more will be—sacrificed 
upon the altar of war. Industries, arts, and 
professions are left leaderless and almost with- 
out the rank and file of trained men from whom 
to develop leaders. And the harm to the ulti- 
mate progress of the world does not stop here, 
for the subtle, indirect damage to humanity— 
from hardship, the ravages of disease, and the 
deterioration in morality which always accom- 
panies war—is perhaps as great as this direct 
loss. We realize that the responsibility rests 
squarely upon teachers everywhere—and upon us 
in Wisconsin—to develop from the boys and 
girls now in our schools a new, splendid citizen- 
ship in order that, regardless of the victory in 
arms for the forces of righteousness, civilization 
nevertheless may not perish. We pledge our- 
selves to patience, to constant watchfulness, to 
an untiring effort to keep in school and not per- 
mit to fail—if we can possibly prevent it—every 
child of our respective communities. We realize 
that the school is an incomparable agency for 
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social service and that we as teachers can and 
must serve our nation, in this crisis, as never 
before, because the need is greater. We pledge 
ourselves to keep out of the schoolroom and our 
teaching hysteria, fads, selfishness, and all other 
wasteful and discordant elements and to work 
steadily day by day with enthusiasm and all the 
foresight we have toward the upbuilding of a 
national and a world citizenship that will ulti- 
mately make this horrible war, not a calamity, 
but the means of bringing to all the earth wis- 
dom, peace, and happiness among men forever.” 
No utterance, no speech, no topic discussed at 
the meeting contained greater fundamental prin- 
ciples involving the duty of the teacher than are 
found in the above. It should be read to every 
school—private and parochial as well as public— 
by every teacher in this commonwealth. 
See that it is done! 
WISCONSIN IS LOYAL. 
When an individual is obliged to explain his 
One’s 


loyalty ought to be so unquestioned that an explana- 


loyalty to his country, he is in a bad fix. 


tion should never be thought necessary. 

For that 
ficial to discuss the question as to whether or not 
That an 


explanation is necessary, however, is demonstrated 


same reason, it almost seems super- 


Wisconsin is loyal in the present crisis. 


by the reputation which this state has outside of its 
boundaries. The Wisconsin citizen who crosses the 
state line is asked continually, “Are the conditions 
so rotten in vour state as reported?” That some 
of our representatives in congress, now being so 
roundly condemned in their own state and through- 
out the nation, have brought this stigma on the 
state is no reason why we are as a whole a dis- 
loval people. 

To overcome this reputation, it becomes neces- 
sary for every man, woman, and child to raise his 
voice for his country in denunciation of the un- 
patriotic utterances and actions of those in power 
in the legislative halls. To do this there must be 
no quibbling on the meaning of words. “Pacifism” 
should become an obsolete word. 


To teachers of Wisconsin will come the honored 
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privilege of spreading the gospel of loyalty to the 
further-most corners of every city, town, village 
and hamlet. 

While our great state university boasts of hav- 
ing sent many of its sons to the front and released 
several of its professors for war service, suspicion 
still hangs over it for the reason that its president 
has not as yet openly repudiated the disloyal acts 
and words of a few of its graduates. President 
Van Hise stands in a position to remove this 
stigma from the commonwealth which supports 
him and hig university. The alumni association 
has taken a definite stand and condemned the con- 
duct of Senator La Follette in the latter’s failure 
Why should not 


President Van Hise and the regents do the same? 


to support President Wilson. 


The state department of education issues a 
monthly bulletin which in the past has concerned 
itself mostly with the usual discussion of pedagogic- 
al problems and the news of what this superin- 
tendent or that teacher has done. Its columns 
have been lacking in the rousing of teachers and 
school people generally to the duty of the hour. 
If State Superintendent Cary will inject into the 
pages of his official publication a fearless denounce- 
ment of those so-called statesmen who have dis- 
graced us, and make a ringing, burning, sizzling 
appeal to every teacher to stand by the flag, not in 
negative way, but through positive action, he also 
will do a great work to make the world know the 
truth that Wisconsin is loyal. 

This is no time for the teacher to straddle the 
issue. He is either for or against. If he is not in 
sympathy with President Wilson, it is his duty to 
resign his position. President Lincoln said that 
this country could not be half slave and half free. 
No teacher can be half patriot and half tory. He 
must jump clear over the fence into the field of 
loyalty and then proclaim to all the world that 
every home should be the seat of the highest degree 
of patriotism, that every child should honor and 
respect the American flag, to the end that the 


critics beyond the borders of our state may cease 
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pointing the finger of scorn at us. 

Every pacifist’s speech, every doubtful utterance, 
every criticism offered against our government, is 
an aid to the enemy, prolongs the war, costs more 
lives, and means more widows and orphans in our 
nation. 

Wisconsin ig loyal, but let us prove it by our 
actions. 

The 


your responsi- 


Educators of Wisconsin, it is up to you! 
higher your position, the greater 
bility. 

PATRIOTISM IN COLLEGES. 

The great universities of England—Oxford and 
Only the 


physically weak are left to keep their classes in 


Rugby—are practically out of existence. 
existence. Harvard University in this country has 
sent nearly its entire senior class into the ranks 
and many of its professors have volunteered their 
services. Columbia University, New York City, 
has proved its loyalty through the summary action 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler is dismissing 
without ceremony two of its faculty members— 
Henry Dana and James Cattell—for disloyal ut- 
terances and lack of sympathy with the cause for 
which the American nation and its allies are today 
fighting. In these institutions the academic dis- 
cussion of the virtues of pacifism are not tolerated. 
The faculty member who is not in entire sympathy 
with this country, its president, and the war are 
relieved from their duties forthwith. 

Why should it not be so in Wisconsin? Last 
year a professor of the German department saw 
fit to retire under fire. Recently Professor Fiese 
of the same department—a German citizen and 
never in sympathy with this war—after uttering 
an unprintable remark regarding the liberty loan 
button on one of his colleagues, was “persuaded” 
to withdraw from the institution. 

These “persuasions” are quite commendable, but 
if President Van Hise and the regents of the 
University do their full duty, there is some more 
housecleaning needed in the institution. Wiscon- 


sin University should stand out like Harvard and 
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Columbia. Academic freedom in times of peace 
is all right, but in times of war patriotism is un- 
debatable. The professor who is against his 
country is against his university. 

Both the chemistry and the German depart- 
ments of the University of Wisconsin could pro- 
fitably be reconstructed and put upon a strictly 
American basis without material injury to the 
institution and with great profit to the state and 
to the nation. This is not saying that there are 
not now in both departments loyal professors who 
repudiate in unquestionable language, backed by 
the sincerest motives, the atrocities of the German 
autocracy and who stand for America first, last, 
and always. At the same time, both of these de- 
partments seem to have doubting Thomases whose 
usefulness to the institution and the state, in spite 
of their superior scholarship, has ceased and they 
should be dropped from the pay roll. 


And it is up to you, President Van Hise! 


ELECTIVES IN ‘THE CLEVELAND HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Some day the public high school of this land 
is going to be thrown over to the masses when he 
who knocks at the door, in spite of his lack of 
educational qualifications, will be allowed to enter. 
The course of the high school of.today is seen in 
the iron-bound courses of study prescribed by 
authorities, and in the scholastic requirements for 
admission thereto. This is one reason why the 
vocational school movement has become so popular 
and is making such strides all over the country. 

It seems to have remained for Cleveland, under 
the direction of Superintendent Spaulding, to 
break away from the traditions of the past and to 
bring about a new era in the history of secondary 
education. He has recently ruled that any child 
of high school age or above may go to school with- 
out taking the full course; in fact, if he so chooses, 
he may take only one study and remain only during 
the hour of the class in session. 

Why should our Wisconsin schools, for instance, 


compel the boy or girl who wants to take just com- 
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mercial studies to spend four years in getting the 
preparation which he might secure in one year? 
Why cannot the employee in an office break away 
for an hour a day and go over to the high school 
and take a course in English? In broader lan- 
guage, why should not the secondary schools, in 
line with the prevailing sentiment of the day, be- 
come strictly democratic ? 

Think this over and do your part toward bring- 


ing your high school up to its maximum efficiency. 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


Naturally the subject of patriotic instruction of 
the American school child is coming up for con- 
siderable discussion among those intrusted with 
educational responsibilities. There was never a 
more opportune time for impressing on the minds 
of the children the essentials of democracy and a 
patriotic reverence for their country and its ideals. 

One recent speaker declared strongly against the 
attempt to inculcate patriotism by what he called 
the “Prussian machine system,” and in this stand 
he is perfectly right. Patriotism is not a forced 
growth, it is a natural development, and, so far as 
the school is able to develop it, the work depends 
first on the personal patriotism of the teacher. 

American patriotism can be taught in the schools 
only by precept and example and through the per- 
sonality of a teacher who is truly inspired with love 
for democracy and an appreciation of the genuine 
democracy and high ideals of our country. Such 
a teacher can do wonders toward bringing into the 
heart of the pupil a genuine love for country, a 
love so complete and spontaneous that, when oc- 
casion requires, he is ready to go to any extremes 
to help it and to defend it. 

But the teacher who, as many teachers have un- 
happily shown themselves, is himself lukewarm in 
his patriotism; doubtful of his country’s ideals; 
befuddled with a half-baked socialism or afflicted 
with a sneaking admiration for other forms of 
government and other national ideals, can not 
teach American patriotism, however much he may 
have his pupils perform the outward show of 
patriotic zeal. 

Patriotic instruction, so far as the schools go, 
must begin with the training of the teacher.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 
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THE SCHOOL’S OPPORTUNITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LOYAL AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


PresIpENT L. D. Harvey, Stout Institute. 


HE enacting clause of the constitution is as 

follows: “We, the people of the United 

States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

The constitution thus enacted fixes the form of 
government for the nation, sets forth its powers 
and marks its limitations. 

The enacting clause clearly indicates the estab- 
lishment of the government for the people. That 
is its purpose. The form of government prescribed 
by the constitution shows that it is to be a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, but always a 
government for the people, in the interests of the 
people; not a government established by divine 
right for the benefit of a special class whose inter- 
ests and privileges are superior to those of the 
great mass of the people. , 

Citizenship involves allegiance to the govern- 
ment through birth or naturalization and entitles 
the individual to reciprocal protection from ‘the 
government, that is national protection, recogni- 
tion of the individual, in the face of foreign 
nations, as a member of the state and assertion of 
his security and rights abroad as well as at home. 
The purpose of the government as set forth in 
the enacting clause, indicates clearly that alle- 
giance to it involves not only acceptance of the 
protection to the individual by the government, 
and promotion of his welfare as a part of the pub- 
lic welfare, but that it involves obligations as well. 

The establishment of justice involves obligations 
on the part of the individual to deal justly in his 
relations with his fellow men and with the com- 
munity and with the state. 

The insurance of domestic tranquillity is in the 
interests of the individual, but may demand sacri- 
fices on the part of the individual in order that 
domestic tranquillity may be insured. 

Provision for the common defense is primarily 
in the interests of the individual, and since the 
government is a government by the people it puts 


an obligation upon the people to support the 
government in its defense of their welfare and of 
the rights of the nation. 

The promotion of the general welfare is, as the 
expression indicates, in the interests of the in- 
dividual, for only as the welfare of the individual 
is promoted, is the general welfare promoted. 

Securing the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity means the securing of these 
blessings to the individual citizen and puts upon 
him the responsibility and obligation of supporting 
his government in its efforts to this end. 

The government thus organized is a government 
in the interests of the people. It possesses no 
rights or powers in contravention of this end. The 
success and permanence of that government de- 
pends upon the loyal support of its citizens. Loyal 
citizenship demands obedience to law, and that 
involves on the part of the citizen a knowledge of 
the laws, especially of those that concern him in 
his individual activities. It demands a knowledge 
of governmental organization and activities and 
his relations to them coupled with recognition and 
cheerful discharge of the obligations as well as 
acceptance of the privileges growing out of these 
relations ; and it demands a knowledge of his rights 
and the means necessary to secure them, an ap- 
preciation of the rights of others and his duty not 
to infringe upon them. It requires of the citizen 
ability and willingness to serve his community or 
his state, either in an official capacity or as a 
private individual. It involves the ability to sup- 
port himself and those dependent upon him and 
it implies on his part industry, usefully applied 
and accompanied by thrift in the conservation of 
the fruits of his industry. It involves above all 
the appreciation of the blessings secured to him 
through his government and a devoted love for the 
country of his birth or adoption. 

It is difficult to see how an intelligent individual 
can regard these statements as other than self evi- 
dent truths, but it is one thing to accept these 
statements as truth and another to accept them as 
the basis for his own action. It follows, therefore, 
that the extent to which the individual citizen 
makes these statements his rule of action deter- 
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mines the quality of his citizenship and his loyalty 
to his country. 


Our Methods of Teaching Civics Are Wrong. 


I believe that you will agree with me that in 
our schools in the past whenever we have attempted 
to give instruction concerning the government and 
the relations of the individual citizen to it, we 
have confined our efforts largely to the discussion 
of the form of the government and of the ma- 
chinery by which its functions were discharged. 
We have taught the nature of the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial departments of the 
government and we have tried to some extent to 
teach the power and mode of action of each. We 
have started either with the local government and 
terminated our instruction by developing from 
that to the state and the national government or 
we have proceeded by the reverse process. We have 
been concerned with the machinery of the govern- 
ment and not with that for which the govern- 
ment was created; namely, organized service for 
the people made possible by the people themselves. 
We have dwelt more with how men are elected to 
office than with the attempt to ingrain in the minds 
of the young clear conceptions of the qualities de- 
manded of government officials, in a government 
created for the people and for their interests. We 
have dwelt much upon the right to vote for public 
officials and little upon the duty of the citizen to 
vote when officers were to be elected. We have dealt 
in a general way with the opportunities and privi- 
leges of American citizenship and far too little 
with the obligations it imposes. We have boasted 
of our country as a land of the free and the home 
of the oppressed from every land and too often 
that has been interpreted as a land where freedom 
means license, and law, oppression, and we have 
made little effort to correct these interpretations. 
We have not dwelt with sufficient intensity in the 
education of our native born citizens or of those 
coming to us from other lands, on what this govern- 
ment means and on what it has cost to establish 
and preserve and maintain it and what obligations 
are thus put upon them. 

For many years there has been a law in the 
State of Wisconsin requiring the teaching of the 
constitution of the United States and of the State 
of Wisconsin in all the public schools. The recent 
law providing for the establishment of continua- 
tion schools makes citizenship one of the subjects 
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to be taught in those schools. To the best of my 
knowledge no formulation has yet been made of 
material adequate for instructional purposes in 
this field. The law providing for the teaching of 
the constitution of the United States and of the 
State of Wisconsin was a feeble and inadequate ex- 
pression of the idea that upon the schools rests a 
large responsibility for instruction and training in 
citizenship. 

It was feeble and inadequate and perhaps mis- 
leading in that it seemed to imply that a knowledge 
of these constitutions, such as schools might give, 
Whatever the 
value and importance of a knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws of the nation and the state may be 
it is clearly evident that that knowledge is not suf- 
ficient. Citizenship means more than knowledge; 
it means appreciation, it means habit of thought, 
it means that the establishment of justice is some- 
thing more than the establishment of courts to 
prevent, by the strong arm of the law, the doing 
of injustice, or to provide a remedy when in- 
justice has been done. 


would insure good citizenship. 


What Should Be Taught. 


It means the establishment of correct ideas of 
what constitutes justice between individuals, be- 
tween pupil and pupil, between pupil and teacher, 
between in the business and social 
world, between individuals and corporations, be- 
tween corporations whether organized for private 
or public service and the state. 

The school should undertake to establish ideas 
in the minds of their pupils, not as matter of 
abstract knowledge, but as something concerning 


individuals 


their daily lives and their relations with each other, 
with the teacher, parents and the public. Loyal 
citizenship means a respect for law established by 
whatever rightful authority. The law of the school 
should be a law founded in justice and effort should 
be made to make clear to the pupils the justice 
of the school law under which they act, and of their 
responsibility under the law; that they are in 
training for American citizenship and that laws 
are made in the school and in the municipality, 
in the state and in the nation in the interests of 
the individual and of the public as a whole; that 
an individual should regard law not as a restriction 
of the rights of an individual, but for the purpose 
of securing him in his rights. 

The school should teach that good citizenship de- 
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mands that the individual should not think alone of 
his own rights and of the proper means of securing 
them, but of the rights of others and of his obliga- 
tions not to infringe upon those rights. A con- 
sideration of the rights of others is perhaps the 
best way to secure the just and proper appreciation 
of one’s own rights and obligations. 

The school is the government in miniature. It 
has its executive, its legislative and its judicial 
functions. The understanding of these functions, 
the pupil’s relation to them and through them to 
his fellows, is the basis of his understanding of his 
relations to the larger government, whether munic- 
ipal, state or national. The school has an oppor- 
tunity to teach the pupil that the provision made 
by the community for the education of the young, 
through its establishment of schools, provision of 
buildings, equipment and teachers is a promotion 
of the general welfare, one of the purposes for 
which the government of the United States was 
established, and that this provision puts upon the 
pupil and upon the teacher the responsibility for 
the best possible utilization of the provisions thus 
made. The school must teach that the proper use 
and care of public property is as important as 
is the proper use and care of private property; 
that any waste, misuse, or destruction of public 
property is against the public welfare and contrary 
to what good citizenship demands, and that in the 
end the loss falls upon the individual and affects 
the general welfare. 

The school should make clear the relationship 
between the every day activities and developing 
tendencies of the pupils on the one hand and good 
citizenship on the other. It should magnify the 
importance of American citizenship. It should 
develop pride in the individual pupil in the fact 
that he is an American citizen in embryo and that 
he is preparing himself day by day for the full 
duties of citizenship. 

Tn teaching history there should be brought out 
clearly what has been accomplished in this nation 
under the sanction of the government in securing 
the purposes for which the government was found- 
ed as set forth in the enacting clause of the consti- 
tution. It should be done in such a way as to 
develop a respect and admiration for the accom- 
plishments of this nation and still more, a personal 
pride on the part of the individual that he is an 
American citizen. The school should teach the 
sacrifices that have been made for the development 


of the national life and that the maintenance and 
continuation of that development demands still 
further sacrifices, not from some one else, but from 
each individual, child and man, in proportion to 
his ability and responsibility. 


Absolute Loyalty the Supreme Demand of American 
Citizenship. 


This nation is facing a crisis today, the greatest 
in its history. To meet that crisis successfully, the 
government needs the loyal support of every 
American citizen, whether born within this country 
or in foreign lands. The great majority of the 
citizens of this country are giving loyal support 
to the government, in this its hour of need, but 
there are too many whose support is lacking in that 
degree of loyalty essential to good citizenship. 

We can appreciate the feeling of the American 
citizen who was born in Germany when he grieves 
to think we are at war with his native land and 
perhaps opposed to us on the battlefield are some 
of his own kin, but we would ask him to remember 
that this government which now gives him protec- 
tion and opportunity which he evidently prized 
above that afforded in his native land, came into 
existence because in 1776 there were men on the 
Atlantic coast with the ocean on one side and the 
wilderness on the other, without wealth and with- 
out adequate supplies and munitions, who raised the 
standard of revolt against the land of their nativ- 
ity. They fought their fathers and their brothers 
in the defense of an idea, and that idea broadly 
stated was the right to govern themselves. They 
loved their mother land. as well as the Germans 
love theirs, but they loved freedom and opportunity 
even more. For seven long years they suffered the 
horrors of war. They were fighting for a principle 
and they established that principle and with it a 
new nation, as Lincoln said, “dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal.” We 
should call the attention of those Americans who 
put love of the fatherland higher up in the scale 
of duty than love of their adopted country, to the 
fact that in 1812 this same people who had brought 
forth this new nation out of the conflict with their 
mother country, were again fighting that mother 
country for the establishment of another principle, 
the right of American citizens to be protected on 
the high seas against the arrogant assumptions of 
the mother country. We should call attention 
again to the fact that from 1861 to 1865, to quote 
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Lincoln, we were “engaged in a great Civil war, 
testing whether this nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure,” and ask 
them to remember that that contest was between 
people of the same land. Brother was fighting 
against brother and father against son. The men 
did not hesitate to engage in that war because of 
blood ties. They were fighting on each side for an 
idea which each conceived to be right. The idea 
upon which the nation was founded prevailed, and 
people who fought against it live today to be thank- 
ful that it did prevail. We should ask those Amer- 
icans whose hearts are still with the fatherland to 
appreciate that the blessings which they enjoy in 
this country have been secured to them through 
the sufferings and blood of men who were loyal to 
the idea upon which this nation was founded even 
though it wrenched their heart strings to fight 
against the mother country or against their own 
brothers, and we should appeal to them to join the 
millions who like them were born in other lands, 
but who today are loyally supporting the govern- 
ment and are conscious of their obligation and 
appreciative of the opportunities and privileges 
that American citizenship has conferred upon 
them. 

The schools should teach these things to the 
end that their citizenship shall be a loval citizen- 
ship and not one of divided allegianee. The crisis 
through which we are now passing and the evi- 
dences of the lack of hearty and loyal support of 
the government appearing in many quarters, em- 
phasize our shortcomings in the past in the de- 
velopment of true American. spirit and loyal 
American citizenship and put obligation upon us 
today to do that work more intelligently, more 
thoroughly, and more enthusiastically than we have 
We should regard this not 


simply as an obligation, but as a great opportunity. 


done it heretofore. 


In times of stress and struggle the deepest emo- 
tions of the human heart are stirred and mav be 


appealed to most powerfully. 


This War a Great Object Lesson. 

The war in which we are engaged is a great ob- 
ject lesson of the functions of the government in 
carrying out two of the purposes for which it was 
founded; namely, to provide for the common de- 
fense and to secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. 

Obligation and opportunity combine to teach the 
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causes of this war and what is involved in it 
that concerns the American people; to teach that 
if we would preserve the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity we must protect the 
rights of American citizens wherever they may be, 
and in so doing protect and maintain the honor of 
the nation in the eyes of our own citizens and 
among the nations of the world. We should teach 
that a nation that is indifferent to the rights of 
its citizens, that does not make the utmost effort to 
protect them, is a nation that cannot command the 
respect, confidence and support of its citizens; that 
it is unworthy to command the respect, confidence 
and support of its citizens. 

The occasion is now present and the material is 
at hand to impress upon the young in the schools 
their good fortune in living in a country whose 
government exists for the people rather than in one 
where the people exist for the state; to show them 
how these blessings have been appreciated by the 
millions who have come from Germany and other 
foreign countries, leaving ties of kindred and 
homes to avail themselves of the privileges of 
citizenship in this land of freedom and opportu- 
nity, and also impress upon them the obligations 
that rest upon them because of this freedom and 
opportunity. 

It is appropriate now to teach in contrast with 
the development of our own state and national life 
the development of the German state and its ideals. 
Now is the time to teach the meaning of the Ger- 
man idea of culture. A German historian, Lassen, 
declares that “Culture exists for the purpose of 
making itself effective as power.” Thomas Mann, 
a German publicist, declares, “Culture is a spiritual 
organization of the world which does not exclude 
savagery. It raises the daemonic to sublimity. It 
is above morality, reason and science.” The schools 
should show that this idea cannot exist in a state 
where government is for the people and by the 
people, that it can only exist in a state where the 
people are governed by an autoeracy and in the 
interests of an autocratic power, where war is 
elorified and made the chief purpose of the state, 
where the military class is the pre-eminent class 
in the state, and that this idea of culture which it 
has been declared is the function of the German 
state to impose upon the world, can only be jm- 
posed by the sword, and that safety for the United 
States, as well as for the world, demands that the 
ruling dynasty which propagates and supports this 
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idea to the extent of a world war must be over- 
come; and if the people of the German state stand 
for that idea and for all it implies then they must 
be prepared to take the consequences. 

In an occasion like this we cannot teach the love 
of American institutions, of American ideas and 
the principles of loyal American citizenship with- 
out inculeating a hatred of the ideas which stand 
That mean a 
systematic development of hatred of any people, 


opposed to these ideas. does not 
but it does mean a systematic development of a 
hatred of the ideas for which the warring power of 
that people may stand. 

We should teach in the schools that four-fifths 
of the civilized world is in arms against the idea 
that dominates Germany in this war and that this 
gives evidence that the majority of the world con- 
demns it, and when an idea is condemned by so 
large a majority of the people of the civilized world 
it raises a very strong presumption that it ought to 
be condemned. 


A Great Opportunity for Our Schools. 


The schools now have an opportunity to teach 
that in a crisis of war like this, citizenship lays 
heavy obligations upon every individual; obliga- 
tions of service to the government and the nation 
in whatever way service may be most effective. 
For millions this service comes in offering them- 
selves and their lives, if necessary, for service on‘the 
battlefields. 
of these, our brave defenders, who are fighting for 


To other millions service in support 


our rights and the honor of the nation, and to 
preserve the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity. To other millions service in self- 
denial and sacrifice in whatever way may be of use 
to the government in this its hour of need. 

Not all of the children in the schools are suf- 
ficiently mature to understand all of the implica- 
tions of citizenship nor all that this war means nor 
out of what it has come. To them the appeal is 
to the emotions, the patriotic song, the appeal of 
the Red Cross, the story of its work, and the story 
of noble deeds and devotion of American patriots 
of the past and of the present. We can teach them 
that the flag is the symbol of the American idea of 
freedom and liberty, made possible by the lovalty 
of American citizens. We can imbue them with 
the idea that whatever they do in the way of 
sacrifice and effort they are doing as American 


citizens. If we shall do these things the American 
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nation will come out of this war with higher ideals 
and with higher standards and with more loval 
citizenship than ever before; citizenship that will 
appreciate its opportunities, not alone in stress of 
war, but in the every day concerns of life, citizen- 
ship that will insure for all time the realization in 
this country of the purposes for which this govern- 
forth in the enacting 


ment was founded. as set 


clause of the constitution. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 
Find out what you want to do and do it well. 
Don’t be a plunger—don’t chase rainbows—be 
conservative. 
Don’t 


are going to pay it back. 


borrow money unless vou know how you 


There is a pay-day for everything in life, and thi 
man who fails to keep his credit good cannot sue- 
ceed, 

Don’t be just legally honest—be honest becaus 
you like to be square and clean in vour ¢ 

Put “pep” into your work and be game in the 
face of failure. 

There is no roval road to success—suecess means 
industry honestly applied. 

THE CYNIC. 
Mars are specu 


is inhabited by 


] 


“T wonder if the people in lating 


on whether this earth people of 
superior intelligence ?” 


“ No : 


servation, they probably announce merely that this 


if they have any facilities for accurate ob- 


earth is populated, and let it go at that.” 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 

Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 

THOSE SUPERIOR REPORT CARDS. 

Don’t make your printing bills so large! Save 
money by using our report cards—monthly, quar- 
Samples and prices on 
The Parker 


terly or six-weeks periods. 
request. For all grades of schools. 
Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Cc. P. CARY - - - State Superintendent 
J. B. Borden - - Ass’t State Superintendent 
Chas. L. Harper . Second Ass’t School Supt. 
0. S. Rice - - - Supervisor of Libraries 
Bertha Bergold - Asst. Supervisor of Libraries 
Bessie Burke - - Diploma and Certificate Clerk 


School Laws and Their Interpretation. 
Their Problems. 





Department of Administration 


School Boards and 
The State Department of Education. 
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W. T. Anderson si id Graded Schools 
W. E. Larson . ay Rural Schools 
A. A. Thomson és Zk Rural Schools 
A. B. Cook rs we Deaf Schools 
Amy Bronsky a is City Grades 
Annie Reynolds 6 = City Grades 
James M. Dorrans i : Manual Training 
W. W. Theisen - - - Standardization 
Elizabeth Woods State Examiner of Special Pupils 
Mary AlmaSmith State Super'r of Domestic Science 
Cecile White Fleming - Tests and Measurements 














Miss Cecil White, who has been announced on 
the staff of the state superintendent, was recently 
married and her name will hereafter appear as Mrs. 
Cecil White Fleming. 
Considerable delay on the part of the state 
printer is responsible for the lateness of the annual 
school directory. It has just come from the press. 


Miss Bush has prepared a bulletin on “The 


Agencies of Supervision” which will be ready for 
distribution by December 1. 

Inspector H. N. Goddard has been in attendance 
at a convention called at Washington, D. C., for 
agriculture in 


the consideration of the teaching of 


the secondary schools. 
LIBRARIES SERVE MANY COM- 
MUNITIES. 

the June 30, 1917,. the 
University Extension Package Libraries Depart- 
ment, of which Miss Almere L. Scott is in charge, 
fA . organizations, schools, and libraries a 
total of 7 
and to 62 
corresponding figures for the previous year. 


PACKAGE 


During year ending 


2 package libraries on 2,893 subjects, 
increase over the 
These 


package libraries are especially intended for use 


7 ecient a large 


in connection with debating and public discussion. 
They 


without public libraries, 


are particularly serviceable in communities 
and over half the people 
of the state live in such communities. Those who 
should first make 
before deciding to send for a 


have access to a public library 


use of the library 
package library, so as to prevent unnecessary 
duplication. 


UNIFORMITY DECLARED 


VOID. 


THE COUNTY LAW 
decision of Attorney General 
Owen, date of October 24, 19 


the old law creating a county uniform system of 


According to a 
rendered under 


text-hooks through adoption at school board con- 


ventions has been repealed by the provisions of 


Chapter 499, Laws of 1917. 

On the grounds that Chapter 499 is a later 
enactment, and provides that all acts or parts of 
acts inconsistent with the same are repealed, the 
general holds that the school district 
board is now empowered, and it is made its duty, 
to select the text-books for the school. This power 
cannot be delegated to’ a special board named 
under the county uniformity law. 

He further rules that the school board must 
select its text-books from the lists of those texts 
filed in the office of the state superintendent, and 
independent of any list adopted by the county 
board of education. 

It is also held that adoptions of text-books must 
be for five years instead of three years. 

REPORT OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ IN- 
SURANCE AND RETIREMENT FUND. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Secretary R. E. Loveland presented his an- 
and the interesting items 
gleaned from the same we note the following: 

The law has been so revised that teachers in the 
blind at and the deaf at 
Delavan now comes under the benefits of the law. 


attorney 


nual report, among 


school for Janesville 

According to an interpretation by the attorney 
general, those rural teachers who receive special 
state aid are subject to assessment of the special 
aid as well as the regular salary. 

During the last vear four annuitants have died 

-M. A. of Milwaukee, Mary H. Me- 
Quaid, of Sawyer, Elizabeth Watts, of Oshkosh, 
and H. F. Leverenz, of Sheboygan. 

A total of 273 
and there are 260 
the present time, 

Twelve thousand and nine-eight teachers were 
during the 1916-17, whose 
total contributions to the fund amounted to ap- 
proximately $75,500. 


Torphy, 


teachers have retired as 


drawing the annuity at 


an- 
nuitants 


assessed school 


year 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS PLEDGE THEIR LOYALTY 
TO THE CAUSE OF DEMOCRACY. 


Adopted by The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association in Convention Assembled, 
November 3, 1917. 


“The teachers of the State of Wisconsin, assembled in the City of Milwaukee, 
in their sixty-fifth annual convention, hereby adopt the following resolutions: 


5. 

“We realize that the world is in the midst of the greatest crisis of history, 
and that in this crisis our own nation is vitally involved. We realize fully— 
although with all our hearts we hate war and love peace—that America could 
not do otherwise than enter this titanic world struggle, except by a craven 
and cowardly sacrifice of her dearest and most lofty national ideals. We pledge 
our loyalty, our worldly goods, our influence as teachers, and our city to the 
support of these ideals and the maintenance and strengthening of our nation, 
for the successful prosecution of this mighty war. 


Li 

“The issue is clear. This is no time for petty differences of opinion, for quib- 
bling, for blurred vision, or for theoretical discussions of what might have been, 
or what might be, if the world were not what it is. A greedy, brutalized, military 
imperial government is destroying the most sacred things, which civilized beings 
and God-fearing nations hold dear. Only one thing matters now—it is the 
triumph of democracy, not only for America, but for the world—a peace that 
will remove forever the menace of Germany’s ambitions for world domination. 
There can be no drawn battle. Either the ideals of the imperial German govern- 
ment must be destroyed, or government of the people, for the people and by 
the people will perish from the earth. 


Itt. 

“We are proud of our country in this crisis. We are proud of the common 
people, the rank and file of American citizenship, who have arisen so nobly to 
this mighty occasion. And we are proud of our far-seeing statesmen, who, in 
this hour of trial, have not failed in their leadership. We emphatically declare 
our confidence in our chosen commander-in-chief, President Woodrow Wilson, 
on whose shoulders must rest so much of the burden and responsibility in this 
great crisis. We are proud of our loyal representatives, and we revere the 
memory of our far-seeing, lamented Senator Paul O. Husting, in whose untimely 
death Wisconsin has lost a fearless representative, and America a staunch 
champion of democracy. While we remember his staunch and clear-sighted 
leadership on many momentous occasions in the past, we now deplore that 
Senator Robert M. La Follette fails us in this, the greatest of all, crisis. 


IV. 

“We realize and accept frankly the responsibility of teachers in the great 
work of conserving in every possible way the material resources of our nation. 
We pledge ourselves to practice economy and to encourage it by our example, 
and to train the youth of our state in habits of frugality and constant watch- 
fulness against waste, to the end that the boys and girls of Wisconsin may ‘do 
their bit’ toward a great, final, national victory. 


V. 

“Finally, we pledge ourselves to the program of the upbuilding of a national 
and a world citizenship, that will ultimately make this horrible war, not a 
calamity, but the means of bringing to all the earth wisdom, peace and happiness 
among men forever.” 
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THE STATE TEACHERS’ MEETING A LOYALTY 
DEMONSTRATION. 

If we look for a cause of the stinging charges of 
Wisconsin’s disloyalty which come from without 
our state, it is certain that cause will not be laid 
at thi 
speech of President Potter to the final resolutions 


doors of the schools. From the opening 


offered by the Educational Council, it was “Amer- 


ica forever” and “down with the Kaiser.” Patriot- 





SUPT. M. N. McIVER, Oshkosh 
President Elect of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


ism was the key-note of the convention, as well 
it should be. 

Scarcely a dissenting voice was raised against the 
Follette. 
President Wilson was praised, and a high tribute 


resolutions condemning Senator La 
paid to the life and deeds of the late Senator 
Iusting. 

The meeting was a large one—perhaps larger 
than any before, although the final figures of the 
treasurer must settle that point. 

Steiner was not pro-German as anticipated ; on 
the contrary he gave a ringing patriotic address. 


Miss Congresswoman Rankin was a good speaker 
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and presented some good ideas. Corson, as usual, 
Melville told the teach- 
ers their duty in the present crisis and made a 


was there with the goods. 


ringing patriotic appeal for their co-operation. 
Harvey told how the teachers could co-operate, 
and he said it so well that the Association ordered 
a copy of his address sent to every teacher in the 
state. 

There were many other good features to the 
meeting which lack of space forbids mentioning 
here. 

Tha election was quiet—almost dead, but a 
death fully appreciated. There were no_ politics 
in it. Melver went in without opposition—and 
everybody was happy! So may it always be here- 
after! 

The new officers are: 

-M. N. Melver, Superintendent Osh- 
kosh city schools. 

First Vice-President—s. 
intendent of the Wausau schools. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Bertha Hamilton, 
Supervisor of grades at Fort Atkinson. 

Third Vice-President—Miss 
Principal of the State Graded school at 


President 


B. Tobey, Superin- 


Minnie Gasman, 

Green- 
hush, Sheboygan county. 

Treasurer—G, F. Loomis, Superintendent of the 
Waukesha schools. 

Member of Executive Committee—Professor D. 
O. Kinsman of Lawrence college. 

Member of Council of Education for one year— 
Professor Lester Rogers of Lawrence college. 

Member of Council of Education for two years— 
D. H. Schuler, Principal of the Sixteenth Avenue 
school, Milwaukee. 

Members of Council of Education for three years 
—J. B. Borden of Madison, Assistant State Super- 
intendent; G. H. Landgraf, Superintendent of the 
Marinette schools; A. S. Shong, Principal of West 
Division High school, Milwaukee. 

; 


“on 


ommy,’’ said the teacher pleasantly, ‘‘do 
you know ‘How Doth the Little Busy Bee’?”’ 

‘‘No, mo’am,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘But you 
betcher life I know he doth it.”’ 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools.. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COM- 
MERCIAL COURSE. 


Paut A. Cartson, Whitewater Normal School. 


(The plan outlined below was begun in ‘‘peace 
times” in the Commercial Department of the Mani- 
towoc High School. It affected a Senior Commer- 
cial Class of thirty-nine students. Present war de- 
mands, however, have made its operation of in- 
creased benefit to all concerned.) 


All vocational education in our public schools 
is most vitally concerned in the present unusual 
need for better trained and more efficient workers 
in every phase of production. The personnel of 
many concerns, large and small, has been depleted 
by enrollment of many of its members in various 

1 
rhese 


places must: be refilled by the over-age and the 


branches of the military service. vacant 


under-age. Our problem is to meet this situation 
with exceptionally well-trained boys and girls of 
re and we must bend every effort to 


high school age 
This then for this 


meet it well. is the excuse 
article. 

In commercial education much of the typewrit- 
ing, stenographic, and accounting clerical work, 
even when most satisfactorily done, represents only 
a waste basket production because it is a school 
exercise. Its value lies only in the drill which the 


student has received. Of course a part of the 
technical training must be of a drill type, the 
material product of which is unusable commer- 
cially, but just as positively all of the typing and 
all of the bookkeeping in the Senior year need not 
be of this nature. Often an attempt is made to 
artificially reproduce a business situation, but we 
student that the 
Nothing 


is quite so effective in the way of training as the 


cannot get the same response 


actual life circumstances bring about. 


“real thing.” 
To offer an opportunity to do actual office work, 


high schools solicit commercial typing, 


stenographic, or clerical work to be done in the 


some 


high school. Some seven years ago when the writer 
had the management of a small Wisconsin business 
college he did this, and as part of this work se- 
cured a contract to address, fold, clip and stamp, 
54,000 three-fold return postal cards. For this 
work the students were paid at the rate of $2.50 
per thousand cards and were permitted to do a 
part of this addressing work in their typewriting 


and penmanship classes. But in the Manitowoc 


high school because of the unusually over-crowded 


conditions, it was impractical to bring commercial] 
work in and there was no alternative, but to seek 
the opportunity to do actual office work right out 
in the field—out in the office. This necessitated 
some workable scheme of office apprenticeship. 

No plan of office apprenticeship can be satis- 
factory educational solution unless it permits no 
interference with the regular non-commercial sub- 
jects, English and American History, and also 
provides for a continuance of the school’s training 
in the commercial branches. The office during the 
apprentice period must displace the school only 
partially. Any plan which does not recognize this, 
is merely a premature graduation and a shortening 
of the regular four-year course. 

The high school program was arranged so that 
all of the non-commercial subjects recited in the 
morning. Only afternoon office work was per- 
mitted. The afternoon office work was of a varied 
nature, but credited only in the Advaneed Short- 
hand and Advanced Typewriting Classes—includ- 
ing those cases where a great deal of bookkeeping 
work was done. 

Toward the close of the first semester we divided 
our Senior Commercial Class into two divisions, 
one-half of the class to work in local offices every 
afternoon and all day Saturday. Each ‘division 
alternated with the other, reporting for school 
work in the morning session one week, but spend- 
ing full time in school the week following. Two 
students were paired for the same position and 
alternated with each other. All students complied 
with the regular office schedule affecting them, 
1:30 to 6:00 or 1:00 to 5:00, as the case might 
be. For this work the students received from $3.00 
to $5.00 per week, none of them receiving less than 
$3.00 and none of them more than $5.00. The 
boys of the class naturally commanded the higher 
salary although many of the girls also received 
$5.00 per week. The nature of the work was ex- 
tremely varied and included general office as well 
as specialized work. The Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company took the largest group and 
through their early co-operation, assistance and 


suggestions made the plan possible. But in plac- 
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ing the entire class, the ship-yards, the lake trans- 
portation company, a wholesale cheese merchant, 
a wholesale-retail hardware company, a garage, an 
abstract office, an architect’s office, and a lawyer’s 
office, were represented. 

During the week that each group reported for 
afternoon instruction in commercial work, the 
members of the group were encouraged to make 
reports on their previous week’s experience—the 
kind of work they had been doing, mistakes made, 
difficulties met and shortcoming in their training. 
Because of the very varied nature of the work 
which the class was doing, these reports practically 
covered the entire commercial field. They were 
of particular interest to the other students because 
they related actual experiences. These personal re- 
ports were supplemented by reports direct from 
the employer, both written and oral. The Alumi- 
num Goods Mfg. Co., through its efficiency record 
division, furnished a most detailed report of each 
student in their employ each week. Their report 
consisted of a tabulated statement of total work 
done each afternoon, total number of errors, and 
This of course was very 
helpful and very stimulating. 

From the standpoint of school credit this work 
represented one-half of one semester’s work in one 
high school unit, or 1/64 of the high school course, 
certainly not too large a proportion of time, con- 
sidering the benefits derived. As to actual business 
experience, it was five weeks of full time, spread 
over a period of twenty weeks in ten alternate 
weeks of one-half days, in such a way that the 
school had an opportunity to bolster up the weak 
places and adapt the school work to meet the 
difficulties encountered by the students in the 
offices. Every Saturday that they worked they did 
as much as was ordinarily done in the commercial 
department in an entire school week. In dollars 
and cents it meant from six to ten dollars a month 
received by students from families where earning 
power was appreciated. Those students who were 
employed by the larger concerns were premitted to 
have their apprenticeship count on the automatic 
salary increase given according to length of service. 
In several instances this meant $10 more per 
month on July 1, than they would have otherwise 
received. 

Although the above adaption of the industrial 
continuation school idea applied to high school 
commerial work as started as a plan to be worked 


number of sheets wasted. 
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the second semester of each senior year, present 
war time demands have been so keen, that twenty 
of the present Senior Class have been working in 
the local offices under this part-time arrangement 
since the first week of school. No doubt that long 
before the second semester of this school year, 
the entire senior class will be busy in their at- 
tempt to fill many of those office positions left 
vacant by the needs of our army and navy—and 
this without in any way shortening their high 
school course. ‘They will be truly learning as they 
earn, and earning as they learn. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PIGS, 


Simp, Sis, Sal and Suse. 


“Tn the end each of the class was obliged to pay 
ten cents, but the experience we had was well worth 
<” 
results of their class hog feeding project. Agricul- 
tural courses in our rural high schools furnish such 
Surely 


So wrote a high school boy in reporting the 


ample means of vitalizing the instruction. 
in the language of this boy the instruction must 
have been vital. 
plex study of feeds and feeding of livestock in our 


In approaching the rather com- 


animal husbandry class in high school composed 
of eleven boys it was conceived to carry on a feed- 
ing project parallel to the classroom instruction. 

A class period was used to discuss the matter and 
as a result, hogs were decided on, as the work could 
be made more experimental by having a larger 
number of animals for a certain cash outlay, they 
would make rather quick gains, would be rather 
easy to care for, and then the risk of loss would be 
less than with just one animal as a steer. 

Much discussion centered around financing the 
project. The boys were all perfectly willing that 
each contribute a certain sum as $5 or $10 to work 
on, but in order to make it more realistic, to 
introduce business methods into the work, and to 
interest the local bank, the agricultural instructor 
was able to take the matter up with the banker 
and get him to loan the money for the project. 
Part of the class period was used for the class to 
go to the bank and all signed the note for $90 for 
sixty days at 6% interest. 

Each felt like a business farmer. The instructor 
had his name on the note with the boys and the 
banker put his name on too, “to share in the losses 
if any, but not in the gains” as he stated it. 

Different committees were formed to do the work 
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and business for the class. One was for purchas- 
ing feeding stock, another on feeds, another on 
housing, ete. Some nice purebred Duroc Jersey 
gilts were found that were coming to market 
though not fat. Four were sorted out before they 
got to the stockyards or went over the stockyards 
scales because there was some scare of hog cholera 
about. 
crate on a pair of borrowed platform scales. A 


The pigs were weighed in separately in a 


hog house was obtained for use just a few blocks 
from the school where the owner had had a fall 
sale of his stock. 

The projects started on election. day, November 
%, and lasted six weeks. 

For the first day class work the hogs were 
The plan was to feed two 
Both 


inside and outside pens were made for the pigs 


weighed separately. 
lots of pigs of two pigs each differently. 


and they were separated; those of nearest weight 
No. 1 


hundred and twenty-six and one hundred and 


were put together. and 2 weighed one 
thirty pounds each respectively, and No. 3 and No. 
4 weighed one hundred and ten and one hundred 
and eleven pounds each. It was not long till the 
boys gave the pigs names—Sis, Simp, Sal and Suse. 
Soon each of the boys was able to tell all the pigs 
apart and call them by name though all were 
purebred Duroc Jerseys and very much alike. 

The feeds committee soon had a load of corn 
delivered from the field and middlings and tankage 
from the feed store. Money for the hogs and feeds 
was paid out by check. Another committee got 
some coal and some salt to be used as a vermifuge 
for the pigs. 

The instructor did some of the feeding and for 
the rest of the time the boys took turns in feeding 
one day each. This was not conducive for best 
results as far as gain in weight of the pigs was 
concerned, but was conducive of best results as 
far as gain of knowledge of the boys was concerned. 
Some mistakes were naturally made. 

One boy fed twice too much one evening. An- 
other locked one of the pigs out on a fairly cold 
night. 

The plan of the experiment was to test out the 
efficiency and cheapness of wheat middlings alone 
as a supplement for corn, compared with wheat 
middlings and digester tankage used as a supple- 
ment for corn. 

Disappointment reigned when on the second 


Wednesdav it was found that Sis had injured her 
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leg. She recovered but slowly and it must have 


been a fracture. She was the heaviest of the bunch 
to start with and though she seemed to suffer 
much pain, she never lost a feed, but we could see 
her mate grow away from her. She was lame to 
the last and gained forty pounds less than her mate. 
She sold the others at high 


priced feeds this accident cost us our chance of any 


with last, but with 


profit. 


A daily record of the feed was k pt. The hogs 


were weighed at intervals of two weeks. 


Details as to amounts of feed and gains would 
not necessarily interest the reader. Nor were our 
results striking in favor of one or the other of our 
plans of feeding.. One such trial cannot settle 


such a question. 
The instruction was realistic to the boys. They 
eall them by 


knew the animals apart and could 


1 ? 
f 


name. They knew that the cost of the eorn and 


middlings ration was sixteen and one-half cents per 
pig per day and the ration with the tankage includ- 
ed cost seventeen cents per pig per day. They knew 
that the rate of gain of Simp was over two pounds 
per day for the first part of the feeding period and 


an average of nearly two pounds for the whole feed 


ing period of six weeks, with the gain put on at less 
than eight cents per pound. Beeause of the acci- 
dent Sis, the mate of Simp, gained forty pounds 


i 


less for the whole feeding period and put on gain at 
It took 


vain on Sal and 


the rate of nearly fifteen cents per pound. 
nearly ten cents per pound to put 
Suse and they made gains at less than eleven and 
one-half pounds per day. 

Corn for our project cost $1.00 per bushel, 
middlings $2.00 per ewt., and tankage three and 
one-half cents per pound. 
at $8.50 per ewt. and sold at $9.00 per ewt. 


The pigs were bought 


Considering feed alone, the project just broke 
even, but considering all the items of expense there 
was a small financial loss. This was only financial 
though for the net result was gain as far as the 
feeds 


feeding was vitalized. They learned many business 


boys were concerned. The course in and 


transactions first hand. We scored the pigs, using 
score cards, and placed them in judging and es- 
We had 


Each boy had some practice in 


timated their weights. concrete data to 
discuss in class. 
feeding and all of the boys were rather sorry to 
see the pigs go. 

C. R. WIsemMaAn, 


Principal Tavineston Hich School. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


BEING THE 


As far as one can see now two problems of 
pressing importance are demanding attention from 
the school people of this state. One is the control 


f vocational education, which seems now to be 


a dominant issue in our educational and industrial 
life. 


indeed it does not inelude it. 


The other is closely connected with this, if 
It relates to the over- 
coming of the particularistie tendencies at work 
here, some of nationality, some of industry, some 
of religion. some of education, some of politics, 
but all selfish and assertive. To get these properly 
subordinated to the general good is the big prob- 
Some 


in this state than 


lem of education both in and out of school. 
of them are of greater moment 
in some others, nationality, for instance. 

Wisconsin has been particularly unfortunate in 
its advertised attitude toward national problems, 
especially those connected with the Great War. 
This may be due in part to the fact that with the 
possible exceptions of Pennsylvania, our popula- 
tion contains the largest per cent of foreign born 
to be found in the forty-eight commonwealth of 
the United States. Just a little less than a third 
of all the citizens of Wisconsin are natives with 
native parents. There are almost as many who 
were born in other countries, and almost half have 
either one or both parents listed among the foreign 
horn. It would not be far amiss to say that one- 
third of Wisconsin’s population are either German 
horn or of German parentage, 

Whether or 


making these people real Americans is now being 


not our schools have sueceeded in 
questioned, They have been through the melting 
pot, and most, let us hope, have come out Americans 
without a hyphen. Some of our political leaders 
evidently think otherwise. 

The large German population is easily explained. 
At about the 
the Union there had been great political, social, 


time Wisconsin was admitted into 


and religious unrest in Germany. The prevailing 
discontent with the government had resulted in up- 
the 


popular will, in a word, to make it democratic. 


risings to make it more responsive to 
These were all suppressed, and thousands of dis- 
satisfied Germans turned their attention to America 
The 


price of land in Wisconsin and the liberal election 


as a land of liberty and opportunity. low 
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laws, which permitted an alien to vote after one 
vear’s residence, attracted many of them to this 


state. Plans were made for a German-American 


state, and Wisconsin was regarded as the ideal 
situation for carrying out this program. Here 


would be a state with German life, German schools, 
German courts and assemblies, German philosophy, 
with German the official language, and with the 
German spirit ruling. This project was well ad- 
vertised, and although no such German state was 
ever formed, Germans as individuals and as groups 
came here in large numbers until the close of the 
last century. Immigration was interrupted for a 
period by the Civil war, but except for this tem- 
porary arrest the central and eastern parts of the 
state continued to home-seekers. 
Three 
regiments of Germans went into the Civil war. 


receive German 
In general they were loyal to the Union. 


One of the great leaders of the period was the 
But 
there were evidences of disloyalty. A 


then 
German 


German refugee, Carl Schurz. even 
newspaper in Milwaukee and an English paper at 
La Crosse constantly referred to Abraham Lincoln 
the 
The chief troubles in 


as a murderer, and insistently denounced 
government and the war. 
the enforcement of the conscription law came, too, 
from European immigrants not yet Americanized, 
who escaping from militarism at home, objected 
to joining the Union army. But these evidences 
of disloyalty merely emphasized the fundamental 
soundness of the masses of the people; for Wis- 
consin’s Civil war record was an enviable one. 

We still have to solve the problem of amal- 
gamation. There is no doubt that we have among 
our school men some leaders in responsible posi- 
tions who have been more anxious to preserve the 
German ideals than the American. German an- 
cestry and a too trusting belief in the German 
autocracy, as represented in this country by the 
unspeakable Bernstorff, might explain the attitude 
of these men. But who can believe that they have 
ever grasped the spirit of America; they who re- 
peated the sophistry that justified every aggression 
of a government which had nothing in common 
with ours. We know of no way to judge the future 
but by the past, and men whose loyalty is now given 
to the country merely because it is in war have not 


go back 


done enough. The loyalty test ought to 
to the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The first step in the reorganization of our 


assuming that they need reor- 





courses of study 
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ganization—would seem to be that of substituting 
for the static type of civics a course in citizenship 
which is really fundamental and co-ordinated with 
history and literature. In our reaction from the 
formal study of our fundamental documents—the 
Ad- 


dress, the Lincoln Inaugurals, the Federalists, and 


Constitutions, the Declaration, the Farewell 


the like—we have swung so far toward the so- 
called community civics that we have in a measure 
defeated the principal purpose which we set up 
as our goal. Much of what we call community 
civics degenerate into empty twaddle, or it em- 
phasizes too much the near, the immediate, the 
Not that it isn’t worth while, it certainly 


is necessarv: but it is not so fundamental as are 


tangible. 


those things which help to understand the spirit 
The 


into the school laws a requirement that the Con- 


of our government. men who had written 
stitutions be studied had a real vision of the future 
needs of the state and the republic. The mech- 


anism of the government is understandable, its 
principles are clear, its ideals are plain; they 
should be a part of the equipment of every Ameri- 
ean. To know these things, to realize that they 
are a priceless heritage is a steadying force in 
times of strain and stress. 

Examine for instance the Course in the Teach- 
ing of Community Civics prepared by the commit- 
tee appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion, and find if possible, anything suggested for 
teaching that would make the pupils understand 
President Wilson’s “making the 
Nowhere is it hinted 
that this is a topie worthy of consideration. It 


the meaning of 
world safe for democracy.” 

may be implicit in Topie X11—How Governmental 
Agencies Are Conducted—although that is not very 
clear. As a matter of fact almost every topic 
suggested and treated could be handled as well un- 
fact 
many of the texts used in the discussion of the 


der a despotism as under a democracy. In 


sociological topics refer constantly to the fact that 
of the 
European monarchies than they do in this country. 


they order such things better in some 

It is at least a debatable question whether the 
approach to a study of government is more real 
when approached through the study of local 
government than through the national government. 
The objective fact is not always the concrete fact. 


We are 


confronted with a very real situation and we must 


But in this crisis that is not the issue. 


revert to first principles. These may have escaped 
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attention in discussions about the garbage can. 
The person who sees clearly the issue in the 
present war is not greatly excited about. academic 
discussions of the right of free speech. 

Wisconsin has this problem of assimilation to 
solve, and no amount of interest in the discussion 
of many of the topies is going to reach the heart 
of the matter. We must convince the young people 
that the principles upon which our government is 
founded are sound and that thev are the best the 
world has yet developed to secure the rights of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
When this is clear, we are in a fair way to begin a 
study of its improvement. Then and not till then, 
is it worth while to discuss its faults, 

ky. G. DoupNAa. 


PLAIN SCOTCH. 
Two Scotchmen staying at a third rate hotel 
that the 
Was minus soap. 


discovered washstand in their bedroom 
After they had rung the bell, an 
attendant appeared and asked their wishes. 
“Sen’ up sape, lad—a wee bit sape, quick!” ex- 
claimed one of the Caledonians. 
The attendant promptly withdrew, muttering: 
“They ain't French nor German, nor yet Span- 
ish. What can they want?” 
The Scot became angry. 
“Man,” he thundered, “ean ye no’ 


plain Scotch ?” 


understan’ 


The attendant promptly, withdrew and returned 
with a bottle and two glasses. 


There should be enough of mobility and p!as- 
ticity in a school so that a boy who can learn very 
easily may go forward as fast as he is able; whereas 
the boy who cannot progress so rapidly may take 
more time without being nagged, although he 
should be stimulated to do his best—The Mother's 
Magazine. 


ZIMMERS’ BOOK ON TEACHING 


GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 

This book is getting a nation-wide reputation and 
we are filling orders daily from all over the coun- 
try. During the summer Supt. Zimmers revised 
and enlarged the first edition. It is the greatest 
help to the teacher of anything on the subject in a 
quarter of a century. Cloth, 30c; paper, 20c; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


BOYS AND 
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J. H. AMES, PRESIDENT OF THE RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In presenting above the likeness of J. H. Ames, 
recently eleeted to the presidency of the River Falls 
normal school, we do so with pleasure because he 
is a Wisconsin man and has attained to his high 
position through successive advances in the field of 
education. Mr. Ameg was born in Outagamie 
county in 1875, went to the district school, was 
eraduated from the Stevens Point normal in 1902 
and from the University of Wisconsin in 1907. 
Ile has been at the head of the school of Cumber- 
land, Ellsworth, and Stanley, had charge of the 
history department at River Falls from 1909-13, 
and for the last three years has been head of the 
training school of this institution. 





[November 
A BORN DIPLOMAT. 
Canvasser—Good morning, madam. I am intro- 


ducing a polish for cleaning silver. It is superior 
to anything now on the market and the price is 
only 50 cents a box. 

Mrs. Smart (sharply)—Don’t want it. 

Canvasser—Sorry to have troubled you, madam, 
but I thought perhaps the lady next door was 
mistaken. 

Mrs. Smart—What did she say ? 

Canvasser—She said I need not waste my time 
calling here, as you had no silver. 

Mrs. Smart—The impudent thing! 
half a dozen boxes, 


Give me 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
GOES TO BOSTON. 

For sometime we have been wrestling with the 
hotel situation at Atlanta in order that the super- 
intendents and teachers attending the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence scheduled for 
that city might get a square deal. Our investiga- 
tion showed this to be impossible and a complaint 
was immediately filed with the officers of the N. 
{. A. The result is that the meeting place has 
been changed from Atlanta to Boston and will be 
held in the latter city February 25 to March 2, 
1918. 

This involves a new deal so far as transportation 
and hotels are concerned. We have already made 
the hotel reservations and the itinerary will be 
announced later in these columns. In the mean- 
time assurance is given that the Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan delegation will be taken care 
of in proper shape and that there will be no 
extortionate hotel rates on the part of the Boston 
people. 


SUPT. ROBERTS IS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN! 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Oct. 10, 1917. 
To Principals and Teachers: 

True as it may be that the public schools of 
our country should conduct their work without 
interruption during the period of war, yet we 
must not forget that we, as teachers, owe a duty 
to our government in loyalty and in effort to assist 
its plans in every possible way. Schools all over 
this broad land are protected by government. 
They have been established by government author- 
ity, maintained by government sanction, aided by 
government money, fostered by government enact- 
ment. All this has been to the end that the public 
schools, in the training of the youth of this country, 
might develop better manhood and womanhood, 
men and women fitted to uphold the standards of 
democracy and to preserve the cherished liberties 
of a free people. 

The principles of democracy and the liberty of 
a free people are now at stake in the gigantic war. 
To our government, in return for the aid and pro- 
tection we have received, we owe as a definite 
obligation, our assistance to the fullest measure. 
As agencies of the government we should teach, 
first of all, lovalty and respect. We should create 
a desire to help our country in all the ways pointed 
out to us: production of food, conservation of food, 


economy in dress and expenditures of various sorts, 
the purpose of the liberty loan and how it shall be 
accomplished and, by no means least, a develop- 
ment and steady growth of the right mental at- 
titude toward this war and toward those to whom 
have been entrusted the destinies of this nation. 
In the present crisis the schools should take 
their stand as government agencies and I trust our 
own schools will not be lacking in any respect. 
[ have gone over the ground very carefully and 
am able to arrive at only one conclusion: that we 
owe a duty to our government. It is no time for 
us to discuss the advisability of war. We are at 
war and can not disguise the fact. We are con- 
cerned only in the issue and we should do every- 
thing within our power to help make that issue the 
right one, 
Signed, 
J. E. Ropers, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


THE POTATO VACATION IN WAUSHARA 
COUNTY. 





As noted in our columns last month, several 
schools gave a two-weeks vacation in October to 
allow the boys and girls to get out into the potato 
fields and dig up the spuds. This was an actual 
necessity this year on account of the many men who 
were drawn from the farms into the war work. 

Principal R. B. Thiel of the Plainfield high 
school has figured out the earning power of the 
children who engaged in this work. Of the one 
hundred students enrolled in the eighth grade and 
high school, all but one reported gainful employ- 
ment during the two weeks and this one devoted 
her time to Red Cross work. The total amount 
earned was $1,110.89, or a per capita of $11.10. 
Two of the days were rainy and no work was pos- 
sible. Saturdays were not counted. The pupils 
in the other grades reported additional earnings 
of $142.07. 

This is another side issue of patriotism and is 
a most sensible plan to adopt in potato growing 
districts. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of “How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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THE DEATH OF H. F. LEVERENZ. 
Henry F. 


passed away at his home in Sheboygan on the 


Leverenz is dead. This noble man 


morning of October 30, 1917, as the immediate 
result of a third paralytic stroke. In August, 1914, 
Mr. Leverenz suffered a siight stroke due to too 
close confinement and over-work in the discharge 
of his duties as city superintendent of schools. He 
rallied from this first attack and came back to his 
school work, but in January, 1916, was obliged 
to give up his duties and resign his position. 

Mr. Leverenz was born in Calumet county in 
1862, attended the country schools, taught rural 
schools, graduated from the Oshkosh normal, was 
three vears principal of the Waldo high school, 
and in 1891 came to Sheboygan as principal of a 
ward school. In 1899 he was chosen superintendent 
of the city schools and served in that capacity up 
to January, 1916. 

Henry F. Leverenz leaves behind him an envi- 
able record. 


in the educational field of Wisconsin than he. 


No truer man has lived and worked 
His 
life was one continuous record of the highest ex- 
ample of manhood and integrity. Avoiding publici- 
ty as much as possible, he was ever faithful to the 
trust imposed upon him and went about his daily 
work with a conscience which made his labors ef- 
fective in raising the standard of the publie schools 
of the city of Sheboygan. To his friends he was 
ever true. 

To those of us who have lived and worked with 
Henry F. 


consin, his loss is a severe blow. He died the victim 


Leverenz in the educational field of Wis- 


of over-work in the great cause to which his life 
was devoted. His memory is dear to every man, 
woman and child who ever came into contact with 
him. His work for Sheboygan will never be for- 
gotten by the people of that city. 


THE EAU CLAIRE RESOLU- 
TION. 


Madison, Wis., Oct. 22, 


AN ANSWER TO 


1917. 
To the Editor: 

In spite of Dr. C. 
Chicago) assertion that the Vocational Educational] 
Board of Wisconsin is the result of unAmerican, 
In the face of 


H. Judd’s (college man of 


undemocratic, unwise legislation. 
the resolutions passed at Eau Claire by the Teach- 
ers’ Association declaring its disfavor, pronounc- 
ing its condemnation of placing the control of vo- 


cational education in the hands of a board removed 
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from the present system as being unAmerican, 
undemocratic and reactionary. In the face of all 


these assertions about reaction, coming as they 


do from a few who are wedded to a decadent sys- 


The writer thinks the Wisconsin Vocational 


Kducational Board has the most progressive up-to- 


tem. 


date vision of what is needed to spiritualize and 
make alive the educational system of any group of 
men in the state. We expect shortly Tlinois and 
many other states will be putting in practice the 
very things some so hastily criticize as unwise, 
undemocratic, reactionary. 

The board, too, is confidently counting on a very 
enthusiastic and necessary support from the school 
men of the state in carrying forward work already 
begun and in formulating some new departures. 
We are sure the high degree of success attained in 
Holland 


masses valuable, intellectual and spiritual training 


Ireland, Denmark and in giving the 
in their vocational schools, should assure us in ex- 
perimenting along similar lines in this country. 

Mr. Alford Poclsen, director of one of the larg- 
est of the Danish vocational schools, says, “These 
schools aim to fill up the gap between the educated 
and the uneducated, to bridge the boundless abvss 
which the hierarchy, the aristocracy and the Latin 
schools have built, between almost the entire people 
upon the one side and a handful of the so-called 
educated and cultured upon the other.” 

We want an education that never leads to dis- 
couragement or contempt for work, but that which 
will dignify labor and increase the ability to do well 
and efficiently. We ask the aristocracy of birth as 
well as the aristocracy of culture to cease talking 
of menial labor or of men and women as menials. 
We will keep putting new wine into the old bottles 
until every whit of autocracy, of aristocracy has 
been destroyed and a new kingdom of right rela- 
We declare that truth, jus- 
tice and merey are to be obtained through democ- 


tions is established. 


racy, in education as well as in polities and religion, 

We emphatically deny any attempt or any desire 
to strengthen or build ‘fa caste system,” but quite 
the contrary to bring much more the spirit of 
democracy. 

“We want a love of books, for they are a bridge 
We will hate books 
or anything that sets up a wall between us and the 


that connects us with the past. 


present.” 


We are not primarily after better pay, more 
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profits, or easier positions. The primary ad- 
vantage is something that cannot be weighed or 
measured or no pecuniary estimate found for it. 
The one absorbing thing is an increase in inner 
worth, which all good learning gives. 
GEO. F. CoMINGs, 
Member State Industrial Board of Education. 
THREE PRINCIPALS KESIGN. 

Sup. E. M. Paulu, of Dodgeville, has re- 
signed, and is succeeded by Geo. B. Haverson, 
of the Platteville Normal School. 

Prin. H. C. Cooley, of Hillsboro, offers his 
resignation effective at Christmas. 

Prin. Harry P. Cooper, of Bayfield, resigns 
to enter the war service. 

EIGHTEEN NATIONS NOW AT WAR WITH 
GERMANY OR HER ALLIES. 

At war with Germany or her allies: 

Serbia, Russia, France, Great Britain, Monte- 
negro, Japan, Belgium, Italy, San Marino, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Greece, Cuba, Panama, Siam, 
Liberia, China, and United States. 

Diplomatic relations broken with Germany: 

Brazil, Bolivia, Haiti, Honduras, and Niearagua. 

Declarations of war made: 

Austria vs. Belgium, August 28, 1914. 

Austria vs. Montenegro, August 9, 1914. 

Austria vs. Russia, August 6, 1914. 

Austria vs. Serbia, July 28, 1914. 

Bulgaria vs. Serbia, October 14, 1915. 

China vs. Austria, August 14, 1917. 

China vs. Germany, August 14, 1917. 

Cuba vs. Germany, April 7, 1917. 

France vs. Austria, August 12, 1914. 

France vs. Bulgaria, October 18, 1915. 

France vs. Germany, August 3, 1914. 

Germany vs. France, August 3, 1914. 

Germany vs. Portugal, March 9, 1916. 

Germany vs. Russia, August 1, 1914. 

Great Britain vs. Bulgaria, October 16, 1915. 

Great Britain vs. Austria, August 12, 1914. 

Great Britain vs. Germany, August 5, 1914. 

Great Britain vs. Turkey, November 5, 1914. 

(ireece (provisional government) vs. Bulgaria, 
November 28, 1916. 

Greece (provisional government) vs. Germany, 
November 28, 1916, 


Greece vs. Bulgaria, July 2, 1917. 


Greece vs. Germany, July 2, 1917. 

Italy vs. Austria, August 21, 1915. 

Italy vs. Bulgaria, October 19, 1914. 

Italy vs. Germany, August 28, 1916. 

Japan vs. Germany, August 23, 1914. 

Liberia vs. Germany, August 4, 1917. 

Montenegro vs. Austria, August 10, 1914. 

Panama vs. Germany, April 7, 1917. 

Roumania vs. Austria, August 27. 1916. 

Serbia vs. Turkey, December 2, 1914. 

Siam vs. Austria, July 21, 1917. 

Siam vs. Germany, July 21, 1917. 

Turkey vs. Allies, November 23, 1914. 

Turkey vs. Roumania, August 29, 1916. 

United States vs. Germany, April 6, 1917. 
WESTERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AT LA CROSSE. 

At the closing session of the Western Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association held at La Crosse on October 
19-20, strong resolutions were adopted condemning 
the unpatriotic utterances of United States Senator 
La Follette. With the $200 remaining in the 
treasury it was promptly voted to invest the same 
in liberty bonds. The whole meeting was one of 
intense patriotism. H. F. Roberts, of Independ- 
ence, was elected president for the ensuing year 
and W. H. Sanders, o 


La Crosse, secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION AT 
EAU CLAIRE. 

The Northwestern Association at Eau Claire 
passed a ringing resolution against the attitude of 
Senator La Follette on the war question. There 
appeared to be only two parties opposed to the 
resolutions— Principal Churehward of Chetek and 
Mr. Theile of the commercial department of the 
Kau Claire high school. Resolutions were also 
passed regretting the state’s separation of the 
vocational and regular school board as represented 
in the activities of the new state board of indus- 
trial education. Superintendent H. A. Aune, of 
St. Croix county, was elected president. Principal 
Robert Lohrie, of New Richmond, was named on 
the executive committee. The attendance was 
not far from 1,200, about the same as 
last vear. The housecleaning was effective in 
that a new constitution was adopted and the of- 
ficers chosen were from outside the city of Eau 
Claire. Professor J. W. Hudson’s address was the 
feature of the meeting. 


a 
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THE HONOR ROLL 











Those who have left the teaching profession in 


Wisconsin and entered the war service of the na- 


tion are 


ot ¢ 


listed below. Those having knowledge 


thers will confer a great favor on the editor 
reporting them at once: 


IF. E. Banting, Oshkosh. 

M. lL. Barkley, Mount Horeb. 
F. C. Beach, Beaver Dam. 

Otto A. Birr, Sparta. 

Howard Briggs, Arena. 

C. S. Buek, Beloit. 

Levis Bune, Bovd. 

Charles FE. Butler, Hortonville. 
S. D. Byrum, Ripon College. 
R. FE. Chamberlain, Milwaukee. 
W. R. Davies. Endeavor. 

M. M. Dunkel, Bayfield. 
Delbert Eldredge, Morrisonville. 
Wilber Ensign, River Falls. 

H. C. Faleoner, Camp Douglas. 
LL. B. Farvour, Merrill. 

Grover Fillbach, Minong. 
Hubert Fritschel, Berlin. 

L. H. Garber, Elkhorn. 

H. S. Hemenway, Edgar. 

V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 
Ernest Hintz, Stout Institute. 
J. 'T. Hood, Tomahawk. 

W. F. Huber, Wilton. 

H. FE. Thlenfeld, Plainfield. 

A. Johnson, Alma. 

Stanley Johnson, Prairie du Sac. 
George Jones, New Lisbon. 

W. J. Killeen, Little Chute. 
Louis A. Krumholz, Areadia. 
Geo. Kuhlman, Carroll College. 


Geo. 


Arthur Kuranz, River Falls. 

H. C. Larsen, Stoughton. 

J. WH. Lasher, Thorp. 

Geo. Loescher, Beloit College. 
Gilbert Lokke, Rice Lake. 

W. J. Luethe, Bangor. 

Donald MacLachlan, Mount Horeb. 
Claude R. Mason, Ripon College. 
Clifford Mathys, Arcadia. 


J. H. Matthews, University of Wisconsin. 
Walter McCrory, Whitewater. 

W. H. MeNiesch, Fox Lake. 

George Mohlke, Carroll College. 

D. M. Morgan, Ripon College. 

Louis R. Mundt, Carroll College. 

C. E. Nelson, Manitowoc. 

Elmer Nesheim, New Holstein. 

Fred Osterndorfer, Trempealeau. 

R. KE. Parmenter, Marshfield. 

Leroy Peterson, Norwalk. 

R. A. Peterson, Ellsworth. 

B. FE. Ramsdell, Madison. 

Eldon M. Schneller, Independence. 

W. H. Sehubert, Mineral Point. 

Walter Schuman, Northwestern College, Water- 


town. 


G. D. Scott, Marshfield. 

Larry Showen, Wausaukee. 
George Simpson, Eau Claire Normal School. 
F. P. Smith, Hollandale. 

H. F. Smith, Milwaukee. 

M. H. Spicer, University of Wisconsin. 
A. C. Stengel, Two Rivers. 

Louis A. Struck, Galesville. 

M. H. Tiege, Stoughton. 

D. D. Wensink, Oconomowoc. 

M. C. West, Madison. 

H. A. Whipple. 

Charles H. White, Rewey. 

W. K. Wieman, Superior. 
Howard Winton, Viroqua. 

Earl Wyman, Ripon College. 

H. A. Zillman, Fond du Lace. 
Homer B. Pile, Mellen. 

Harry P. Cooper, Bayfield. 
Lester F. Kuntz, Manitowoc. 
A. C. Bachus, Platteville. 
Theodore Tomlinson, Rewey. 
Glenn McArthur, Evansville. 
F. H. Neff, Evansville. 

Robert Graevin, Kewaunee. 
Wallace J. Landry, Gilmanton. 
W. E. Thurston, Viroqua. 

L. G. Kuenning, Viroqua. 
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A millinery course has been instituted by the 
Milwaukee county school of agriculture. 

The high school at Colfax, Wisconsin, has in- 
troduced manual training the present year. 

The German classes in the University of Wiscon- 


sin show a decrease of 42.9% 


over last year. 

The meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence is at Boston, February 25th to March 2nd. 

The students of the Platteville normal school 
subscribed $9,550 to the second liberty loan issue. 

Waukesha high school has military training, 
with instructors from St. John’s Academy in 
charge. 

Waukesha has opened a_ vocational evening 
school. All studies will be offered for which there 
is a demand. 

Military drill is being offered to the high school 
boys at Appleton on Saturdays, and Wednesdays 
and Fridays, after school. 

Approximately 15,000 school children in Mil- 
waukee have been enrolled as members of the 
Junior Red Cross organization. 

Reedsburg has come to the front in the list of 
loyal cities and raised the salary of all teachers 
$5.00 per month each. Who’s next? 

In our roll of honor last month we had the name 
of Raymond MeTavish, of Merrill, which is in 
error as Mr. McTavish died March 12, 1917. 

a library institute on 
The library is gradual- 


Lincoln county will hold 
November 24th, at Merrill. 
ly coming into the school as an important factor in 
education. 

The marriage is announced of Miss Frances C. 
Bannach, formerly superintendent of the schools 
of Portage county, to Mr. Elmer C. Dickinson, of 
Marshfield. 


Under the name of “The Hurricane,” the Hori- 
con Reporter devotes a portion of its weekly issues 
to the schools, the subject matter being edited by 
the students. 

A company of cadets has been organized in the 
Janesville high school. The boys will drill weekly 
in the armory and will be instructed by officers of 
the Home Guard. 


The proceeds of the annual carnival of the 
Waupaca high school amounting this year to $324 
will be used in giving a membership in the Red 
Cross to every high school student. 


State Superintendent Cary strongly recommends 
that vacations in rural schools be allowed at such 


times as will best conserve farm interests. This 
will insure help on the farm when most needed. 
Have you received your 1917 Bluebook? It is 


not necessary to make application, as under the 
provisions of the new law it is to be sent to each 
school in the state by the superintendent of public 
property. 

On Friday, October 19th, there was held at 
Green Lake a junior poultry and garden show in 
which prizes were offered for the best exhibitors 
or school children of Green Lake county. 


a big success. 


It was 


State Superintendent Cary has given instruc- 
tions to his field force to inspect at least ten rural 
schools in the state immediately, the object being 
to get at some of the problems which the depart- 
ment is trying to solve. 

After 


a year’s struggle, the fourth consolidation has 


Brown county is strong on consolidation. 


taken place there, and the county now has four 
towns with combined schools and a total of twenty- 
seven state graded schools. 

The State Board of Education has adopted a 
uniform accounting system for use in all the voca- 
tional schools of the state. The material is now 
being prepared and will be ready to issue to the 
officers of vocational schools about December Ist. 

“The Exponent” published by the students of 
the Platteville normal school has taken on a dif- 
ferent dress and seems to have assumed a new 
life and enthusiasm. The Journal extends con- 
eratulations and wishes great success to the pub- 
lishers. 

Dr, BD: 
Education has been re-elected to serve in his ca- 


R. Buckingham of the Central Board of 


pacity as educational statistician until July 1, 
1918, at an annual salary of $6,000. 
F. S. Lamb was also re-elected at a salary of $3,000 


Secretary 


per year. 
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From all over the state come returns on liberty 
loan subscriptions from pupils in the different 
schools. It is impossible for us to quote all the 
returns we have received on this subject, but it all 
shows that Wisconsin schools are there with the 
loyalty goods. 

Superintendent Stephen D. Macomber of the 
Florence county schools was recently the victim of 
an acute attack of appendicitis while covering 
his county in the inspection of schools. THe was 
rushed to a hospital at Marinette, the operation 
performed, and he is slowly recovering. 

The total attendance of normal schools in the 
state this year is about 15% less than last year. 
War conditions are responsible for this falling off 
in the attendance and is not surprising. Many who 
would otherwise have gone to school are taking the 
places of those who have gone to the front. 

Professor Wm. Porter, of Beloit College, is dead 
at the age of ninety-seven years. For sixty-five 
years he was connected with Beloit College. He 
was known as the “grand old man” of that in- 
stitution and has been an inspirer and leader of 
many of the prominent men of this country. 

The Arcadia high school has employed a trained 
teacher librarian first of the 
smaller high schools in the state to comply with the 


and is one of the 
ruling of the department on this subject, which re- 
quires all high schools to have such a member of 
the faculty beginning with the school year 1920. 

Principal Paul G. W. Keller, of the Appleton 
high school, in conjunction with Arthur H. Smith 
of the same school and Alfred Bjorkland of the 
Carter Harrison high school, Chicago, have brought 
out an outline on physics in text-book form to be 
used especially in connection with laboratory work. 

The officers of the Northwestern 
Teachers’ Association, which usually meets in the 
Fox River Valley, have announced that the next 
meeting will occur October 18-19, 1918. Here- 
tofore this meeting has always been held in the 
mid-winter months, but the plan now is to shift to 
the fall. ; 

The question of whether or not the Waupaca 
county training school should continue to exist 
and be perpetuated through the erection of a 
permanent building was put up to the board of 
supervisors some time ago, and it is expected that 
they will make a report favorable to the institution 
and its work. 


Wisconsin 


[November 


Another ex-state superintendent has come into 
the Wisconsin field. H. A. Davee, for sometime 
state superintendent of Montana, becomes head of 
the training department of the River Falls normal 
school. Mr. Davee is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and comes to his new position with 
every promise of success. 

The many friends of Albert Hardy, once super- 
intendent at La Crosse and later in the Platteville 
normal school, will regret to learn of his sickness 
in San Diego, California, where he has recently 
Mr. 
Hardy’s son is president of the California state 
normal school at San Diego. 


undergone a severe surgical operation. 


The vocational schools of Appleton have begun 
the publication of a paper called “The Vocational 
News.” ‘The paper is printed in the printing de- 
partment of the schools and is issued monthly. Its 
purpose is to inspire interest in the vocational work 
and keep the community alive to the needs of this 
important phase of education. 

The boys of the manual training department of 
the Chippewa Falls high school, associated with 
others in the vocational school, are building a 
house. The lumber is furnished by local dealers 
who will receive their pay when the house is sold. 
Whatever profit is made by the venture will go 
into the general fund of the school. 

G. W. Gehrand, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Baraboo, Wisconsin, and Marquette, 
Michigan, and later in the agricultural faculty 
of the University of Minnesota, is now in the em- 
ployment of the United States Government as a 
demonstration agent and has been assigned to 
Dane county to work with the Council of Defense. 

Two county superintendents this last month en- 
tered the matrimonial field. On November 5th, 
Superintendent Morvin M. Duel, of Fond du Lac 
county, was united in marriage to Miss Laura 
Schaefer of the same city; on November 2nd, Su- 
perintendent Frank LaBudde, of Racine county, 
was married to Miss Gertrude Larsen, of Union 
Grove. 

The dedication of the new Antigo high school 
took place on October 19th. State Superintendent 
Cary and President A. M. Royce of the Platteville 
normal school were the principal speakers from 
out of town. This building is one of the finest 
structures in the state and was erected immediate- 
ly after the destruction of the old building by fire 
last year. 
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says of THE WORLD BOOK: 
“Perhaps the greatest work for teachers and pupils that has ever been published is THE WORLD 
BOOK. It is no exaggeration whatever to state that THE WORLD BOOK is not equalled by any 

other publication ever issued for meeting the practical needs of teachers. In any schoolroom where } 
this new set of volumes finds place the educational growth and life of the school wiil be quickened.” ) 


Let the World Book Help You 


Make 1918 Your Most Successful School Year 
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The recent potato acre contest in Waupaca 
A local bank of that 
city offered $100 in cash prizes for the best results. 
The average production for Waupaca county for 
potatoes this last year was about 160 bushels to the 
acre, While the boys in the contest averaged 212 
The highest yield was 357 


county proved a huge success. 


bushels per acre. 


bushels to the acre. 

The state industrial board has formally accepted 
federal aid under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes bill. This will amount to $1,500,000 in 
the next ten years and is to be used to promote 
agriculture, the industrial training of boys, and 
training for girls. The apportionment of the fund 
in Wisconsin will be made by the state board of 
industrial education. 


The Council of Education of the State Teachers’ 
Association has issued a bulletin on “Forward 
Movements in’ Wisconsin Country Schools” which 
is available to all members of the Association. The 
topics discussed relate to the making of home 
maps, school credit for home work, domestic science 
in the rural school, the country night school, and 
the use of county papers. 


The board of Milwaukee has directed 
Superintendent Potter to prepare loyalty pledges 
for distribution among the schools of that city. 
Jefferson county got out a special junior soldier 
pledge card as did also Dane county. This is 
all a part of the patriotic educational campaign 
being inaugurated and .carried out by the schools 
Every county in Wisconsin should 


school 


of the state. 
follow suit. 


Wisconsin authors have come to the front re- 
cently. C. R. Maxwell of the Whitewater normal 
school has brought out a book on “The Observation 
of Teaching,” which is part of the Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs. Charles H. Winke has pub- 
little volume of Wisconsin Sonnets. 
Professor E. B. Skinner of the department of 
mathematics of the University is the author of 


a new College Algebra. 


lished a 


The Appleton schools are the first to come to our 
notice who are installing the course in food ad- 
ministration as recommended by President Wilson 
and noted in the editorial colums of this Journal 
last month. The government has prepared in- 
structional bulletins which are obtainable at a very 


small cost. Teachers should write for these to P. 


‘$15,000 in liberty bonds. 


[November 


P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

C. W. Otto, well known to Wisconsin school- 
masters as superintendent of the schools at Marsh- 
field, is now with the war departm@nt and repre- 
sents the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America in looking after the outside activities 
of soldiers stationed at forts and cantonments. 
Mr. Otto is very much interested in his work which 
supplements the inside activities of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Knights of Columbus. 

Those teachers who are interested in promoting 
the spirit of patriotism in their school can obtain 
much valuable literature free of cost relating to the 
subject from the Wisconsin Loyalty Legion, 228 
First National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The lessons of the United States Food 
Administration for instruction in the conservation 
of food and prepared for the different grades, may 
also be obtained from the Loyalty Legion. 

A letter from a district school teacher in Keno- 
sha county is indicative of a spirit of co-operation 
with the United States Food Administration in 
the observance of wheatless and meatless days and 
general economy in connection with the culinary 
department of the rural home. It is for every 
teacher in this land to show his patriotism by 
educating the community in which he lives in the 
matter of the food battle which we are carrying 
on at home. 

The act of a Milwaukee school official in asking 
that his own salary be reduced in order that his 
assistant might receive a larger remuneration is 
worthy of mention in these columns. It was re- 
vealed that the truck drivers in his department 
received a larger salary than his own assistant. 
The request was such a novel one that the directors 
immediately voted an increase for the assistant 
and maintained the old salary for the head of the 
department. 

The schools of Green county subscribed over 
A vigorous campaign 
was inaugurated under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Neverman, of Monroe. Reports received 
from other counties indicate general activity on 
the part of schools helping out on the liberty loan. 
It is sad to relate, however, that in some few 
counties there seems to have been an utter lack of 
patriotism as shown through the inactivity of the 
school people. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WISCONSIN SONNETS 
By Charles H. Winke 


No teacher in Wisconsin should remain unacquainted 
with these poems. They “give imaginative life to the out- 
standing and typical qualities of a region worthy of imagina- 
tive interpretation,’’ says William Ellery Leonard. 


A wide range of subject (they do not deal with local 
themes merely) makes the sonnets of general as well as local 
interest. “A well wrought sonnet,’’ The Literary Digest 
said on reprinting one of them. “Far above the average,” 
the St. Louis Mirror calls the book as a whole. 


This volume of verse will add to the riches of your school 
library or your own collection of books. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


BADGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
530 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 bunting flag. or a silk flag (32x48 inches), mounted on staff 
with ornament, a framed picture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson, 
(20x26 inches), or a high grade pencil sharpener 
For Your School Room 

By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead pencils or picture 
post cards, as selected. A $2.50 order for the pencil sharpener, or a 
$5.00 order for flag or framed picture. Pencils sell at 5¢ each, post 
cards at 10¢c per package of 10 high grade cards. Assortment if de- 
sired. All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, Dept. 59, Saginaw (W.S.), Michigan 





Wife—This paper tells of a man out in Ohio 
who lives on onions alone. 

Hub—Well, any one who lives on onions ought 
to live alone. 





FILING CABINETS AND SUPPLIES—Ask for 

Catalog ‘‘J,’’ giving prices on filing cabinets, 
card indexes, and all supplies needed in keeping up 
the school records and office. The Capitol Print- 
inz Co., No. 12 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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Elastic Cabinet for Housing of Records. 


Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact? 

Are they complete? 

Are they convenient? 


Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


12 S. Carroll St., | Madison, Wis. 








J 
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When the common council of the city of Two 
Rivers cut the appropriation asked by the school 
board, the seven members of the board resigned 


in a body believing that their term of usefulness 
had ended. A new board has been appointed by 
the mayor. The incident is a very unfortunate 


one as Two Rivers had had a strong board of 
education for many years past, and the loss of their 
services is a severe blow to the educational inter- 
ests of the city. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
Wisconsin Civil Service. Family Officer and Matron. 
Man aud wife with not more than one young child to 
act as housefather and housemother for one of the cot- 
tages at the Boys’ Industrial School, Waukesha. Com- 
bined entrance salary $80 and maintenance, including 
completely furnished suite of rooms. Husband must 
be prepared to teach subjects below highschool grade. 
Opportunity to save money unexcelled. And you save 
boys while doing it. No written examination. For 
blanks address Wisconsin Civil Service Commission, 
Madison. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Wisconsin Sonnets. By Charles H. Winke. 
$1.00. 530 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, 
Badger Publishing Co., Publishers. 

English Essays. An Anthology of Essays from Ba- 
con to Lucas. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by David T. Pottinger, A.M., Master of 
English in the Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mas- 
sachusetts. Price, 25c. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Co., Publishers. 

College Algebra. By Ernest Brown Skinner, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mathematics, The University 
of Wisconsin. Price, $1.50. New York. The 
MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

The Dutch Twins Primer. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

The Observation of Teaching. By C. R. Maxwell, 
Supervisor Training School, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Price, 70c. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should 
Know. Book II. From Rudyard Kipling’s The 
Seven Seas, The Day’s Work, etc. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W. T. Chapin, Ph.D. (Prince- 


Price, 
Wis. 








Wisconsin educators. 


to the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


To The Board of Business Managers, 
12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


exceed five dollars ($5.00). 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


PUBLISHED BY AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
READY JULY 1 


A volume containing a true and impartial history of the educational development of the state, 
together with biographical sketches of those past and present who have contributed to Wis- 
consin’s educational growth. A comprehensive encyclopaedia of Wisconsin education and 


Size 7 x 9}; 1000 pages; illustrated; half-leather binding; price $5.00. 
ADVANCED SUBSCRIPTION 


The Development of Education in Wisconsin 


NOTE—The price of this volume to advanced subscribers will depend upon the number of orders received, 
but will not exceed $5.00, the regular selling price to all others, and may be as low as $3.00. No com- 
pensation is paid to the editors or business managers, and no profit is intended, but if any, it goes 


When completed you may send me___copies of THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATION IN WISCONSIN, for which I agree to remit, within five days after the receipt of 
same, the price named by the business managers for advanced subscriptions, but not to 


Name 





Date... 19] 


Address 
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ton). Price, 52c. net. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Publishers. 


Number Games for Primary Grades. By Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Director of Practice in Elementary 
Schools, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
New York, and Richmond, Virginia, and Lillian 
McLean Waldo, formerly Supervising Critic, 
Training School for Teachers, Rochester, New 
York. Chicago. Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers. 

Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. By Joseph C. 
Sindelar. Illustrations by Helen Geraldine 
Hodge. Chicago. Beckley-Cardy Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

New Common-School Song Book. A One-Book 
Course in Music for Schools of Mixed Grades. 
With Lessons in the Principles of Music and 
Study Exercises. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
formerly of State Normal School, Platteville, 
Wisconsin; Arthur Schuckai, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, Public Schools, Branford, Conn.; Clark 
Leaming, Director of Music, Public Schools, Tuc- 
son, Arizona; Clarence L. Riege, Assistant Super- 
visor of Music, State Normal School, Platteville, 
Wisconsin; Anna Heuermann Hamilton, Director 
of Music, Fulton, Missouri. Chicago. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Publishers. 

How Peter Rabbit Went to Sea. By Duff Graham. 
Twenty-nine Illustrations. Philadelphia. Henry 
Altemus Co., Publishers. 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER. 
Frank Chapman Sharp of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Most educators agree that a primary function of 
the school is to develop character. Moral educa- 
tion as a desired end is generally approved, but 
there is little agreement with reference to methods 
of accomplishment. Books dealing with the prob- 
lem have in the main added to this confusion 
through their ignorance alike of child nature and 
school conditions. Professor F. C. Sharp’s ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Character” is a striking exception. The 
author is not only a teacher with years of practical 
experience, but an authority in psychology and 
ethics. His book is a reservoir of information and 
inspiration for the principal and teacher interested 
in most effectively utilizing school machinery for 
character building as well as for those who believe 
in direct moral instruction. 

To determine the aims of moral education Pro- 
fessor Sharp would ask, ‘‘What constitutes a good 
man?” Such a man possesses (1) a knowledge of 
what is right, together with the habit of seeking 
for the right in the various situations of life; (2) 
the desire to do the right; (3) the habit and the 
art of carrying over this knowledge and a desire 
for right behavior into concrete activity. Mani- 
festly neither the church, the home, nor the school 
can assume exclusive jurisdiction over moral educa- 
tion. And within the school the personality of the 
teacher alone is insufficient. The limitations of the 
home and the church are clearly stated in Chapter 
I, while in Chapters II and III, on “The Personality 
of the Teacher’ and ‘“‘The Teacher as a Friend,” 
we have a presentation which merits the careful 
reading of any companion of children precisely be- 
cause it defines the sphere within which personality 
can effectively influence character. 

‘A program which seeks to inculcate the factors 
mentioned above will utilize every possible means. 
Educators, however, seem to be divided into two 
groups, those who favor moral training and those 
who advocate moral instruction. The laborer in 
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either field will receive valuable assistance from 
this book. Professor Sharp believes moral training 
consists in more than the creation of a system of 
habits. Moral training is concerned with ‘‘the crea- 
tion, preservation and growth of loyalty to the 
moral ideal.’”’ What pupil self-government, mutual 
aid in class work, service for the school, extra- 
curricular activities and direct training in citizen- 
ship can accomplish in this respect is discussed in 
chapters devoted to each of these forms of training. 
The book is unique in that it combines a thorough 
exposition of these types of school administration 
with a critical examination of the opportunities 
each presents for moral training. The reader 
profits from the years which Professor Sharp has 
devoted to personal observation and study of work 
actually being done in various schools of the United 
States. These chapters are supplemented by one 
which examines the relative merits of each plan, 
the conditions essential for its success, and the lim- 
itations involved in any system of moral training. 

In Part Three we have a detailed presentation of 
the purposes, method and content of a systematic 
course in moral instruction for primary and sec- 
ondary schools. The author believes moral instruc- 
tion and moral training are at bottom identical. 
The difference is one of emphasis. ‘In moral in- 
struction the chief purpose is to supply satisfactory 
ideas which may serve to produce action; in moral 
training the chief purpose is to see to it that the 
ideas actually produce the corresponding action.’’ 
In a chapter entitled ‘‘The Aims of Moral Instruc- 
tion’”’ there is a thorough discussion of the place of 
formal moral instruction in the school curriculum. 
By moral instruction, however, Professor Sharp 
does not mean “‘lectures from the teacher, or words 
of wisdom from the text-book, or memory gems— 
but rather such a course of procedure as will arouse 
the activity of the pupil’s own mind.”’ The aim is 
to develop ‘‘the power of observing and reflecting 
upon the moral issues involved in conduct.” This 
power and habit constitutes moral thoughtfulness. 
It may be partially realized through the existing 
course of study. A suggestive chapter indicates 
what teachers of history, literature, and civics can 
do to train their pupils in moral thoughtfulness. 
A chapter on ‘Moral Instruction Through Biogra- 
phy” presents the method and contents of a course 
which through Professor Sharp’s influence has been 
introduced into several of the leading high schools 
in Wisconsin and other states. In addition to this 
program, however, he believes there should be in- 
stituted a systematic course dealing with the con- 
duct of life. The work already outlined does not 
‘provide proper or sufficient material for the train- 
ing of the power to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and for the study of how to deal with temp- 
tations.’’ It does not contain material sufficient to 
develop ‘‘a desire to do the right, due to an insight 
into reasons for doing right.’’ The last three chap- 
ters of Part Three consequently present the aims, 
detailed materials, and the methods of such a 
course. The book concludes with a chapter upon 
moral education in the home. 

It will be seen that this book is admirably 
adapted to the needs of anyone interested in the 
training of children. Its clear and discriminating 
exposition of the principles of the moral life recom- 
mends it to all who come into vital contact with 
the young. An appendix has been added to the 
book which contains an outline of a course in moral 
instruction for the elementary school and a set of 
exercises and questions designed for use in teach- 
ers’ reading circles, parent-teacher associations, 
and other study groups. 

V. T. THAYER. 
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